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CLARA HUBERT. 
( Continued.) 

AFTER the ceremony, Saunderson 
and his friend retired to express their 
joy over a bottle of Madeira, leaving 
Clara in the chamber, wherein the 
ceremony was performed, without one 
being to support her at that solemn and 
eventful period. She sat down, and 

™ leaning her head upon her hand, became 

deeply engaged in thought. After a 
considerable time had elapsed, hearing 
the door opened with rudeness, she 
turned hastily to learn the cause. Judge 
of her consternation upon beholding her 
husband and his associate so much in- 
ebriated, that it was with difficulty they 
could enter the room. She started from 
her seat, and seizing her bonnet, which 
was lying on the table at hand, sprang 
out of the chamber, and in an instant 
found herself in the street. 

Fear gave her speed—a few moments 
brought her to her own home ; where, 
breathless, she had no sooner entered, 
than sitting down ona chair, she instant- 
ly fainted. It unfortunately happened that 
no one was in the house but her eldest 
sister; who, overcome with. fright, was 
hardly capable of yielding her any as- 
sistance. A dash of cold water in the 
face, however, brought Clara to her 
senses; who soon quieted the alarm of 

her sister by disclosing to her the whole 
history of the transaction. Her sister 
reproved her in a tender manner for her 
imprudence; counselled her with re- 
gard to her present conduct ; and it was 
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‘bled her mother, of all his daughters. 


finally resolved that she should break 
up all connexion with Saunderson for- 
ever. The next morning the bridegroom 
appeared with evident tokens of confu- 
sion and disgrace. He attempted to 
apoligize for his base conduct, by de- 
claring that he had been deceived by the 
landlord, who had treacherously adulte- 
rated the wine which had occasioned 
his intoxication. But finding his wife 
more resolute than he had expected, he 
fell upon his knees, kissed her hand and 
wept, and made so many protestations 
of innocency, and vows of eternal con- 
stancy and love, that the unfortunate 
and gentle Clara overcome by his atti- 
tude, and his entreaties, regardless of 
her resolve, threw herself into his arms, 
and impassionately exclaimed, “ I sub- 
mit.” The sister of Clara concluding 
it would be vain to oppose this fresh 
resolve, agreed to accompany her to her 
new home ; where, after giving her 
some good advice relative to her future 
conduct, she left her, but not without 
many embraces, and many tears. 

Mr. Hubert, during the abovemen- 
tioned transactions, was absent on busi- 
ness, at New York, and was not appri- 
sed of his daughter’s imprudence until 
hisreturn. As soon as he arrived, and 
before he had the least intimation of 
the affair, he called at his sister’s, to 
visit his children. Clara, since she had 
attained her sixteenth year, had shared 
more of his attention than formerly ; for 
he often declared that she most resem- 
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Judge of his astonishment ye who are 
parents, upon being told of the disgrace 
of his favourite daughter. He paced 
the floor for some moments in silence ; 
his face became alternately flushed and 
pale; at length he sat down, and, with 
a countenance on which was depicted 
marks of unusual anguish of mind, clasp- 
ing his hands exclaimed, ‘‘ my God, is 
it possible ?” 

Clara now had leisure to reflect on her 
late conduct. Already she had repent- 
ed of her indiscretion. The thought of 
the grief which she had occasioned in a 
tender father filled her with remorse. 
Her seclusion from her friends, particu- 
larly her sisters, who were forbidden to 
visit her, overwhelmed her with distress. 
She consumed the tedious hours of the 
day, which were passed in the absence 
of her husband, in unavailing sighs and 
tears. At length driven almost to dis- 
traction at the idea of her forlorn and 
solitary situation, she boldly resolved to 
cast herself at the feet of her father, to 
implore his forgiveness, and to entreat 
him once more to bless and acknowledge 
her as his daughter. In pursuance of 
this determination, she reached his door, 
and having gained admittance, sat down 
waiting with anxiety, his arrival, Mr. 
Hubert in a few minutes entered the 
parlour; but on beholding Clara, who 
was leaning upon a piano, with a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, walked hastily two 
or three times across the room; then, 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, he 
gave her a look expressive of stern dis- 
pleasure, and was just hastening out of 
the door, when she sprang from the 
chair, seized his hand, and casting up 
her lovely blue eyes, suffused with tears, 
wildly and tenderly exclaimed, “ my 
father!” The sound of her voice, and 
particularly the endearing appellation 
she uttered, aroused, in spite of the re- 
solution of Mr. Hubert, all the sensi- 
bilities of his soul; he broke from her, 
and throwing himself upon a sofa, gave 
vent to his feelings in a torrent of tears. 


{To be continued.) 








MANIACS. ‘ 
Mr. Editor, 


Sir, one of your correspondents, 
some few months since, expressed it as 
his opinion, that men, and I presume he 
intended to include women also, are all 
naturally mad ; now though I cannot go 
so far as this gentleman has, in suppos- 
ing no one in the vast family of mankind 
to be perfectly sane, yet I am convinced 
that in our city at least, there are many 
more madmen among us than would at 
first be suspected.—It would indeed be 
a fine compliment to our citizens, if it 
could be proven that the whole number 
of our madmen were confined to those, 
in the cells of the hospital ; we would all 
rather be thought to associate with the 
wise, than with the foolish ; but I strong- 
ly suspect, that until our public recepta- 
cles are greatly enlarged, we will find 
this extremely difficult, as a matter of 
choice ; nay, if we would speak truth, 
we will allow that it is impossible to 
class even ourselves among those who 
never stand in need of a little tempora- 
ry confinement, a salutary’ constraint, 
and a lower diet. With respect to my- 
self, I am not insensible, that I may oc- 
casionally have had a touch; for I do 
firmly believe, that some species of mad- 
ness are infectious and endemic if not 
epidemic. There are no doubt many 
who will ridicule these observations, 
but if these persons would only take 
the trouble to attentively observe the 
actions of those around them, they would 
find abundant evidence of their correct- 
ness.—When, I would ask them, we 
see a young couple, just set up in busi- 
ness, by the assistance of their friends, 
and principally with borrowed money, 
launch out in an expensive style of liv- 
ing, giving fashionable dinners, keeping 
late hours, and frequenting public pla- 
ces, instead of finding or seeking com- 
fort and quiet at home, have we not 
ample reason for considering the hus- 
band at least, non compos. 

When we meet with a man who pos- 
sesses a handsome fortune acquired by 
trade, and yet will not be content, but 
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risks the whole in a speculation (whe- 
ther to enrich himself or beggar his 
neighbour, is not material,) and finds 
no happiness but in ideas of accumula- 
tion, in “adding house to house and 
field to field,” without any purpose of 
public benefit, or of enlarged charity, is 
it not high time that his affairs were 
put into the hands of trustees for the 
benefit of his family, and the mortifica- 
tion of the public executioner. And 
again; when a parent allows his sons 
as much money as they can spend, or 
are pleased to demand; when he de- 
lights to see them well mounted, rather 
than well taught, and enter with spirit 
into the arcana, and mysteries of fash- 
ionable life; will any one deny the im- 
mediate and very pressing necessity of 
having proper guardians appointed for 
these forlorn youths, during their fathers 
melancholy incapacity. 

Much more might be said upon this 
subject, but as I perceive that my letter 
is already extended to too great a length, 
I shall here conclude by subscribing 
myself yours. xX 


— 


A good wife, says a witty writer, 
should be like three things ; which three 
things she should not be like. 

First,—She should be like a snail, to 
keep within her own house; but she 
should not be like a snail, to carry her 
whole house upon her back. 

Secondly,—She should be like an 
echo, to speak when spoken to ; but she 
should not be like an echo, always to 
have the last word. 

Thirdly,—She should be like a town 
clock, always to keep time and regulari- 
ty; but she should not be like a town 
clock, to speak so loud that all the town 
may hear her. 


Good nature is a quality amiable in 
the highest degree ; but when indulged 
in, at the expence of rectitude, good na- 
ture becomes an occasion of misery. 
Sociality is congenial to a liberal mind; 
conVivial intercourse and mirth too have 
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their time and place; yet these must 
submit to the dictates of propriety, and 
be regulated by the duties of character 
and station. 


ae 


Men are often accused of Pride, 
merely because their accusers would 
themselves be proud, if they were in 
their places. 


a 
BENEVOLENCE. 

As the poorer classes of the community in this 
country, except when overpowered by continued 
sickness or unusual misfortune, may command the 
comforts as well as necessaries of life ; there is not 
the same scope for benevolent exertion here, as 
where the industrious hand of labour can with dif- 
ficulty support itself. But our duties are not the 
less important. We mistake the nature of bene- 
volence when we confine her merely to feeding 
and cloathing the wretched vagrant—alms giving 
is indeed a necessary, but only an inferior trait 
in her character.—Many suffer want, because too 
proud to beg, and would ungraciously receive pe- 
cuniary assistance, which they would consider 
only as a tax upon affluence. Some of those are 
in want of friends to bring their talents into no- 
tice, and others require assistance to relieve them- 
selves from misfortune. Persons of their own 
rank are unable to afford them relief. They 
cannot apply as equals to those above them in 
society, for there is no sympathy between them ; 
and the pride of independence would prevent their 
acknowledging them as superiors—The young 
labourer engages with ardour in the pursuits to 
which he is destined ; and, confident of success,, 
hastily involves himself with the cares of a family. 
Unforseen accidents darken his prospects, and 
he soon, perhaps, finds himself embarrassed with 
difficulties, from which he is unable to relieve 
himself. He resembles the insect, caught in the 
spider’s toils by his own giddy imprudence, whose 
efforts to extricate itself only exhaust his strength. 
At length, yielding to despair, he seeks oblivion 
to his cares, and strives to forget, in the inebria- 
ting draught, the misery which he can no longer 
support. If some benevolent being could listen to 
the tale of distress, and, throwing aside every ap- 
pearance of superiority, have become his friend 
and adviser, the impending ruin might have been 
warded off. Perhaps he may yet be saved; and 
how delightful the employment, to restore a hu- 
man being to himself, and their only support te 
a wretched family! If he could be made clearly 
to see the way in which his affairs might be re- 
trieved, hope would be relumined in his bosom ; 
he would acquire fortitude to dash the poisoned 
chalice from his lips, and to abstain from super- 
fluities, which, although easily obtained, yet draw 
after them a load of debt, that would render abor- 
tive all his efforts, and he would soon find, that 
perseverance and economy were sufficient to over- 








come every difficulty. 

































































POETRY. 


MORNING. 
A Rural Reflection. 


HOW beauteous the features of nature appear, 
As struggles the night with the conquering 
dawn, 
And yon deep orient blush speaks the Day King 
is near, 
To dry up the tears from the face of the lawn. 
Now see how he rises in glory supreme, 
Flashing broad o’er the hill, and enliv’ning the 
brake ! 
This hour, of all others, most lovely I deem, 


Since "tes time, it reminds me, my bitters to take. 


MAGO. 


———— 


STANZAS. 


Would I were rich and thou wert poor, 
That so my Jove might fairer shine ; 
And seeming then more bright and pure, 
With worthier homage ask for thine ! 
Would 1 had thee, drooping pale, 

Some weeping, friendless, orphan child, 
Like lilly trembling to the gale, 

Like primrose on the desart wild ; 
That I might check thy falling tears, 

Might lull to peace thy rude alarms, 
And stooping from my lofty sphere, 

Upraise thee to my shelt’ring arms! 
For what though wealth and fortune strew’d 

With rosy wreaths my thornless way ; 
Though wealthiest maidens fondly woo’d, 

And sigh’d their captive souls away ; 
Yet would I seek thy lowly cell, 

And this my proudest jay would be, 
To bid the wond’ring world farewell, 

And fly from all that world to thee. 


— 


RONDO. 


What means, my friend, that clouded brow ? 
Come prithee banish sorrow ; 

Though clouds obscure our prospects now, 
The Sun may shine to-morrow. 

Good humour mitigates our woe, 
And makes our care the lighter ; 

For after sorrow’s showers, we know 
The sun of joy shines brighter. 

Despondency but adds to grief ; 
Misfortune may o’ertake us ; 

Yet conscious virtue yields relief, 
And ‘hope should ne’er forsake us. 

Then why, my friend, that clouded brow, 
Come prithee banish sorrow ; 

Though clouds obscure our prospects now, 

The sun may shine to-morrow. 


—<———— 
GANZONET.—From the Spanish. 


Take, Laura take! this chain of gold, 
Aud with it grace thy peerless neck ; 

These pearls on silken threads enroll‘d, 
Thy flowing tresses let them deck. 
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Fond youth ! the lovely maid replied, 
To me these toys no joys impart ; 
To make thee happy is my pride, 
The pearl I value is,—thy heart! 
— 


THE VANITY OF LIFE 


How swiftly pass our years away, 
Our joys how swiftly they decay, 
Just like a transient flow’r we bloom, 
Quickly we run o’er life’s short stage, 
We fly from infancy to age, 
Then rest forgotten in the tomb. 
The things of time engross our care, 
The pleasures of the world we share, 
While joyful hope the soul inspires, 
We seek for riches, titles, fame, 
T’ immortalize an empty name, 
And satisfy our vain desires. 
We seldom look beyond the grave, 
Where come the tim’rous and the brave, 
To lay their heavy burdens down ; 
Where safe from storms the weary rest, 
Where anguish gnaws no troubled breast, 
Where all mankind ciall find a home. 
Religion can alone bestow 
True happiness on man below, 
Or give admission to the skies ; 
*Tis this can save him when his breath 
Is fled away, and ghastly death 
Has closed with heavy sleep his eyes. 
This can support him in that day, 


! When earth and skies shall pass away, 


And be dissolv’d in liquid fire ; 
Safe shall he stand upon a rock, 
And with composure hear the shock 
That bids the universe expire. 
— 
EPIGRAM., 
Say, why should Love, that dear delightful toy, 
By limners painted, and by poets sung, 
Be ever pictur’d as an urchin boy, 

Forever childless and forever young ? 
Alas! too well the mournful truth is told— 
He never lives so long, that ye may call him old / 

—_——_ +o 
STANZAS. . 
Unfading honours ’tend the brave, 

Untarnish’d trophies deck their tomb ; 
Green grow the laurels o’er their grave, 

And thornless roses round it bloom. 

Fair fricadship’s feet frequent the sod, 

There weeping willows lend a shade ; 
The sacred spot be lightly trod, 

Be there the tearful tribute paid. 

Stern war himself shall shed a tear, 
A nation’s weep a hero dead ; 
Fame too a lasting structure rear, 
To mark the spot where valour’s laid. 


~~ 





The Publication Office of this Work is 
at No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 
| Street, will meet with immediate attention. 











































